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by many with whom poetical phraseology takes the
place of sound and severe reasoning.

The science of language adopts neither of these
views, As to imagining a congress for settling the
proper exponents of such relations as nominative,
genitive, singular, plural, active, and passive, it
stands to reason that if such abstruse problems could
have been discussed in a language void of inflections,
there was no inducement for agreeing on a more
perfect means of communication. And as to imagin-
ing language, that is to say, nouns and verbs, en-
dowed with an inward principle of'growth, all wo
can say is, that if wo only think honestly, we shall
find that such a conception is inconceivable. Lan-
guage may bo conceived as a production, but it can
never be conceived as a substance that could itself
produce.

Nor has the science of language anything to do
with mere theories, whether conceivable or not. It
collects factH, and its only object is to account for
these facts, as far as possible. Instead of looking
on inflections in general either as conventional signs
or natural excrescences, it takes each termination
by itself, establishes its most primitive form by means

various* sorts arc formed, and derivative** from those derivatives. Words
are compounded from several roots to express complex ideas. Finally,
substantives, adjectives, and pronouns are declined, with gender, num-
ber, and ease; verbs are conjugated throughout voices, moods, tenscR,
numbers, and pei-Hons, by employing, in like manner, terminations and
sometimes augments, which by themselves signify nothing. This
method in attended with the advantage of enunciating in a fringle word
the principal idea, frequently greatly modified, and extremely complex
already, with its whole array of aocesHory ideas and mutable rela-
tions."'--- Tranauftioiis of the Phifaloyicttl tfveiafy, vol. ii. p, 39.